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WORLD  SI-IEEP  NUIIBERS  III  1951  .^jMD  1952  ■ 

■  ^/'^'o,rld  alieep  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  1952  aro  estimated  by  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  at  808  million  ,  head  compared  xvith  773 
million  head  a  year  earlier.    This  represents  an  increase  of  4  percent  over 
1951  and  places  current  numbers  8  percent  above  the  1936-40  average  but  only 
3  percent  above  the  previous  record  number  of  7o2  million  head  in  1942, 
World  sheep  numbers  have  maintained  an  upward  trend  since  1947,    Th.e  gains 
made  in  1951  and  1952  of  about  4  percent  over  the  preceding  years  are 
considered  maxira.ui!i  on  a  v;orld  basis  and  result  from  favorable  economic  and 
climatic  conditions,    Alonr  vjith  the  record  vjorld  sheep  numbers  of  808  million 
head  at  the  beginning  of  195E,  there  al^o  were  record  num..ber3  of  hogs  and' 
cattle  in  the  world  as  reported  in  Foreign  Crops  and  lTarket_3  for  March  24, 
1952,  and  April  7,  1952  respectively.    As  com';  srod  with  a  year  earlier  hogs 
have  increased  3  percent,  cattle  .2  percent  and  siieep  4  percent. 


Drought  conditions  in  Australia  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  any 
impact  of  the  break  in  vjool  prices  in  iJarch  of.  1951  are  not  fully  reflected 
by  this  count  but  v;orld  numbers  are  not  likely  to  increase  much  further  over 
the  next  12  months  as  a  result  of  these  factors.    The  rate  of  slaughter  has 
increased  in  several  countries  and,  as  a  result  of  lower  prices  for  wool, 
gr«vjers  are  likely  to  save  fovjer  lam.bs  for  flock  replenisbjment  and  the 
liquidation  of  old  ewes,  tbat  have  been  kept  beyond  their  normal  time,  will 
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proceed  at  a  fast  rate.    Replacement  of  cattle  by  sheep,  which  has  occurred 
over  the  past  two  years,  is  also  likely  to  stop  and  the  practice  of  over- 
stocking vjill  not  be  continued  as  sheep  farraers  in  some  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  couirtries  adjust  their  operations  to  the  lower  price  level  for 
wool. 

As  a  consequence  of  a  strong  demand  for  wool  and  meat,  v;orld  sheep 
numbers  have  been  steadily  rising  from  a  post  World  War  II  low  of  about 
700  million  head  in  1947,    The  increase  during  1951  probably  was  stimulated 
by  the  price  increase  in  the  last  half  of  1950  and  early  1951.    The  estimate 
of  current  numbers  at  808  million  head  is  in  excess  of  the  previous  high  of 
702  million  head  in  1942  when  United  States  and  Australian  numbers  were 
both  at  a  record  level.    Vforld  sheep  num.bers  advanced  to  a  1955-40  average 
of  747  million  head  follovjing  a  low  point  of  about  690  million  head  in  the 
early  1930 's.    This  was  about  the  level  of  sheep  numbers  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  world  vjar  but  shee-p  nombers  'lad  dropped  to  a  lov\r  Of  630  million 
head  in  .1932,    With  the  wool  price  increases  from,  1922  to  1924,  vjorld  sheep 
numhors  expanded,  reaching  an  average  of  710  million  head  for  the  period 
1926-30.    Current  sheep  num.bers  are  about  one-fourth  greater  than  30  years 
ago  • 

Sheep  nu/nbars  i.n  the  United  States  and  Canada  reversed  their  long 
downward  trend  in  1G50  when  small  gains  were  made,  and  increased  again  by 
about  4  percent  by  the  beginning  of  1952,    NiMbors  in' the  United  States  are 
still  only  52  percent  of  the  1P3G-40  average,  hovvever,  arid  in  Cauada  only 
49  percent.'  Tl'ese  two  countries  felt  the  competition  of  beef  and  grain 
farming  more  keenly  than  did  other  countries. 

In  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  the  chief  viJOGl-producing  countries  of 
South  America,  sheep  actually  displaced  cattle,    rTujnbers  in  Argentina  are 
now  placed  at  over  51,5  million  head  which  is  15  percent  above  the  1936-40 
average  and  up  slightly  from  last  year, ' as  over-all  grazing  conditions  in 
the  sheep  areas  remain  favorable.    In  Uruguay  sheep  numbers  sre  the  highest 
on  record  and  are  about  45  percent  higher  than  the  1936-40  average.  An 
outstanding  increase  of  about  11  percent  was  made  in  the  past  year  as 
ranCi'.ers  responod  to  high  wool  prices  by  saving  a  larger  percentage  of 
lambs  and  old  exves,    Uruguay  and  New  Zealand  are  the  only  miajer  wool  pro- 
ducing countries  where  sheep  numbers  are  at  record  levels. 

The  effects  of  drought  and  other  unfavorable  weather  in  Australia  and 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  are  difficult' to  measure  at  this  time.  Statements 
from.  Australia  have  indiceted  serious  losses  of  matuz'-e  sheep  througli  droxvning 
and  pests  in  some  areas  and  through ' bush  fires  in  others.    South  Africa  is 
currently  experiencing  a  serious ' drought  and  slaughter  has  been  increased. 
Both  of  these  countries,  however , WD^e expanding  their  sheep  numbers  rapidly 
and  the  losses  due  to  bad  weatlier  may  only  slov!  the  rate  of  increase  and 
not  result  in  actual  decreases  in  numbers.    In  the  past  drought  losses  have 
been  exaggerated  and  it  is  estimated  that  numbers  will  increase  by  about 
2  percent  over  last  yc^ar  in  both  countries. 
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In  New  Zealand,  the  other  important  wool  producing  Dominion,  more 
intensive  sheep  farminr^  is  practiced  and  vjeatlier  conditions  are  not  as 
variable  as  in  Australia  and  South  Africa,    The  long-time  trend  in  sheep 
numbers  is  up  and  1952  lumbers  are  estimated  to  be  up  about  5  percent  over 
1951  and  15  percent  above  the  1936-40  average. 

In 'Europe,  1952  sheep  numbers  are  only  2  percent  under  the  1936-40 
average,  as  another  small  increase  was  made  over  the  previous  year.  A 
sharp  increase  of  about  15  percent  is  noted  in  Greece,  Vi?hich  now  has  92 
percent  of  its  1936-40  average.    Numbers  in  Spain,  Europe's  largest  sheep 
country,  increased  about  3  percent  over  1951  and  is  at  an  all-time  peak  in 
numbers,    Other  slight  increases  are  noted  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Ireland, 
Western  Germany  and  France, 

Sheep  numbers  in  Asia  increased  during  1951  as  a  result  of  substantial 
gains  made  in  Syria,  Turkey j  and  India,    High  vjool  prices  and  favorable 
weather  conditions  also  brought  out  significant  increases  in  North  Africa, 
particularly  in  French  Morocco  and  Tunisia^ 

The  expansion  in  sheep  numbers  in  the  Soviet  Union  has  continued  at 
a  fast  rate;    Numbers  are  now  about  40  percent  above  the  1935-40  average. 
It  is  noted,  however,  that  present  numbers  at  93  m.illion  head  are  still  vnell 
below  the  134  million  head  in  European  and  Asiatic  Russia  in  1928. 

The  world  level  of  sheep  numbers  has  been  raised  by  about  15  million 
for  the  postwar  period  as  a  result  of  statistical  adjustments  m.ade  necessary 
by  new  information  gained  from  recent  livestock  censuses  in  a  number  of 
small  countries  and  countries  such  as  Ethiopia  whersformer  statistics  were 
fragmentary  and  inadequate. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  vjorld  agricultural 
production  approved  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,    It  is  based  in  part  upon  U.  S 
Foreign  Service  reports. 
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